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In Communist Russia 


Strengths and Weaknesses of the Soviet Union Have Become 
Matters of Vital Interest to the Western World 


HAT is Russia—the Communist 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics—going to do next? Is Russia, 
the largest country in the wor!d, plan- 
ning to start a war against us? If so, 
when? 

We ask those questions of each other 
every day. We ask them now more 
often than ever before because of the 
Communist war against the Republic 
of Korea. 

The west is fighting in Korea to de- 
fend the Republic. Western leaders 
know that Russia trained the Korean 
Communist army and supplied it with 
weapons. (For developments in Korea 
see note on pages 2 and 3.) 

The west thinks that the present 
war may be the first of a series of 
Communist thrusts that Russia plans 
to support—without using her own 
troops—against independent nations 
that are friendly to the United States. 
We fear that, eventually, Russia will 
use her own Red Army to attack us, 
and we have good reasons for believ- 
ing that Communist Russia is at least 
thinking of waging a war against 
us at some time. First, the Commu- 
nist Party creed is that its rule can 
be spread around the world to end 
democracy everywhere. The United 
States is the democracy that Russia 
scoffs at most in her propaganda. 

Second, Russia is developing atomic 
weapons faster than we expected, and 
these are adding to her military power. 
Third, Russia is expanding her indus- 
tries as fast as she can and a very 
large number of these are turning out 
materials for her armed forces. 

There are, on the other hand, several 
considerations that should keep the 
Soviet Union from starting a war soon. 
Russia is almost certainly far behind 
us in stocking atomic weapons. Her 
factory output is much smaller than 
ours, and much of the goods she manu- 


factures is of poor quality. Russia 
knows, too, that she will face our mili- 
tary strength and that of our allies 
if she sets off a world conflict. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
the dictatorial, Communist govern- 
ment of Russia’s Premier, Joseph Sta- 
lin, has some part in ruling about 700 
million persons—more than a third of 
the world’s population. Backed by a big 
army and a strong secret police, Sta- 
lin’s regime keeps a firm hand over the 
200 million people of the Soviet Union; 
it dominates other millions in coun- 
tries where Russia has set up Commu- 
nist governments; and it strongly in- 
fluences the millions in China who are 
under new Communist rule. 

The Soviet Union is certainly try- 
ing to expand her great power. She 
is working through Communists 
everywhere to try to weaken independ- 
ent governments so that they may be 
easily overthrown. Communists are 
trying to do this even in the United 
States. Russia shows, by the war in 
Korea, that she believes in the use of 
force to achieve her goals. Western 
leaders think our best hope for peace 
is to keep so strong that the Soviets 
will not dare resort to outright war. 

As we study the Russia of today, 
the size of the country is the first 
startling fact that confronts us. Her 
present territory, about eight and a 
half million square miles, covers more 
than one seventh of the land surface 
of the world. The country is nearly 
three times the size of the United 
States. 

The vast area sprawls from eastern 
Europe to the northern Pacific Ocean 
in Asia. The greater part of it is a 
huge plain. There are, however, 
mountains. The low Urals divide Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Russia. The higher 
Caucasus Mountains lie between the 

(Concluded on pages 4 and 5) 
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Organized Gambling in U.S. 


Nation Disturbed by Evidence that Racketeers Are Amassing 
Huge Fortunes Through Illegal Gambling Activities 


EFORE today is over, several thou- 

sand Americans will place bets in 
organized gambling establishments. 
For the most part, their actions will 
be illegal, because 47 of the 48 states 
have laws forbidding almost all types 
of organized gambling. 

But the vast majority of these peo- 
ple will not be charged with breaking 
laws and brought to trial. Nor will 
the bookmakers or others who take 
their bets. It will merely be another 
profitable day for those operating 
gambling places—another day in what 
is described as the largest, most lucra- 
tive single “business” in the nation. 
For it is estimated that 50 million 
Americans gamble with some regu- 
larity, and that they put up between 
15 billion and 30 billion dollars a year 
for such activity. 

The United States is becoming con- 
cerned about gambling. We are begin- 
ning to get a picture of how large an 
enterprise it is throughout the coun- 
try. City, county, and state investi- 
gations, jocal newspapers in many 
areas, and national magazines have 
recently turned the spotlight on this 
illegal activity. From these sources 
are emerging some indications of the 
scope of “Gambling—USA.” 

There are reports, for example, of 
giant syndicates, complete with presi- 
dents, vice presidents, and boards of 
directors, which direct the various 
types of gambling all over the nation. 
There are stories of cartel-like agree- 
ments between two or more gambling 
syndicates defining the area and type 
of operation of each. 

Accounts such as these have aroused 
many Americans. They are disturbed 
because unscrupulous individuals are 
amassing huge fortunes by illegal 
means. They are concerned because 
large numbers of people are throwing 
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ized crime in the United States. 


money away on gambling devices 
which are rigged to insure a large 
profit to the owners of the gambling 
establishments. 

Americans are further worried be- 
cause laws forbidding gambling are 
so flagrantly ignored by such large 
numbers of people. But perhaps more 
of their consternation comes from the 
realization that organized gambling, 
as it exists today, could not thrive 
but for the tacit support of some 
law-enforcement officers. If all offi- 
cials were watchful and conscientious, 
gamblers could not become established 
in a community. 

Time and time again, it has been 
revealed how gamblers obtain the sup- 
port or the non-interference of certain 
types of public officials. They spend 
vast amounts of money to bribe law- 
enforcement officers “not to see” gam- 
bling activities which occur within 
their jurisdiction. A single western 
state, for example, discovered that 
slot-machine racketeers alone pay pub- 
lic officials 400 million dollars a year 
to insure themselves against arrest. In 
other areas, exactly the same practice 
is followed. Only the amounts of money 
vary. 

It takes no great imagination to see 
where this can lead. Corruption al- 
ways breeds corruption. If law en- 
forcement officials can be paid to ig- 
nore illegal gambling, they are open 
to bribery on other scores. They may 
be persuaded to “protect” thieves, 
narcotics users, murderers, and other 
criminals. A bribe given to a police- 
man walking his beat by a small-time 
slot-machine operator can start the 
crumbling of the bulwark of equal 
justice for all under law—one of the 
foundations of the republic. It must 
be understood, of course, that most 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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German Youth 


“The most important asset of any 
nation is its youth. At the same time, 
youth can become the greatest liabil- 
ity, if discouraged or misled, or given 
little hope for the future.” This state- 
ment was made recently by John J. 
McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, in discussing the prob- 
lems facing German youth today. 

Mr. McCloy said that economic in- 
security is at the base of western 
Germany’s youth problem. Over half 
a million young people are unemployed 
there today. Lack of funds prevents 
many from finishing their education. 
Others have difficulty in finding places 
to live. 

A similar situation existed in Ger- 
many following World War I, Mr. 
McCloy pointed out. As a result, 
thousands of jobless, disillusioned 
young Germans of that day were en- 
snared by the promises of the Nazi 
and Communist parties. 

Allied officials and enlightened Ger- 
man leaders want to prevent German 
young people of today from following 
the same course. Therefore, they are 
giving encouragement to various self- 
help work groups and student organi- 
zations that have sprung up in Ger- 
many since the war. 

One such group has built workshops 
and residence halls where young peo- 
ple can live while they are learning a 
trade. Another youth group has been 
formed among university students 
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WEST GERMANY’S “most important 
asset’”—young people who are free and 
self-reliant. See accompanying note. 


with the purpose of finding part-time 
jobs, obtaining scholarships, and or- 
ganizing cooperative boarding clubs. 

Mr. McCloy admitted that these self- 
help programs are not providing a 
complete solution to Germany’s youth 
problem. However, they do give the 
young people who take part in them 
a chance to solve their problems by 
their own efforts. In doing so, said 
Mr. McCloy, these young people are 
developing the individualism and self- 
confidence so necessary to a democratic 
Germany. 


“Radio Free Europe” 

The Voice of America has an ally 
in its efforts to reach the peoples of 
eastern Europe. Just two weeks ago 
a new voice, called “Radio Free Eu- 
rope,” began broadcasting to the So- 
viet satellite nations. 

Unlike the Voice of America, which 
is directed by our State Department, 
Radio Free Europe is owned and op- 
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erated by a_ private organization, 
known as the National Committee for 
Free Europe. This group, which has 
its offices in New York City, is made 
up of American citizens and anti- 
Communist European refugees. 

Sponsors of the new broadcasts say 
that their programs will not compete 
with Voice of America programs, but, 
instead, will complement them. While 
the Voice tells about the United States, 
Radio Free Europe will tell listeners 
in Communist-controlled lands the 
truth about what is going on in their 
own area of the world. 

The first program, beamed at 
Czechoslovakia, gives a good example 
of the type of broadcast which will fol- 
low. It warned listeners that their 
leaders were organizing a fake “anti- 
Communist putsch,” to entrap enemies 
of the Communist regime. The pro- 
gram went on to give details of the 
Communist plot. 

In the hope of temporarily prevent- 
ing Soviet jamming of the programs, 
the location of Radio Free Europe’s 
transmitters is being kept secret. In- 
terference set up by Communist trans- 
mitters in eastern Europe has been a 
serious handicap to the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Radio Free Europe expects to 
run into the same kind of difficulty 
once the locations of its broadcasting 
stations become known to the Com- 
munists. 


UN’s Islands 


Both the United Nations and the 
United States want a new kind of 
administration for the Marshall, Mari- 
anna, and Caroline Islands of the 
Pacific, which the U.S. rules as “‘trus- 
tee” for the UN. They want to give 
more self-government to the 54,000 
natives in the trust territory. 

Five federal departments—State, 
Interior, Justice, Treasury, and Navy 
—are reported to be working together 
on legislation that would bring about 
the desired changes. Details have not 
been completed, but the general idea 
is to create a legislature by which the 
islands would govern themselves, at 
least partly. The U.S. would still be 
“trustee” in charge of over-all ad- 
ministration. 

On July 6, the UN Trusteeship 
Council issued a report which made a 
number of recommendations. It, too, 
proposed that long-range plans be 
made for a general legislature in the 
island territory. Further, it recom- 
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Ore is washed out of the 
ground. When the man shown above turns the water off, the women shovel up the tin. 


mended that the seat of government 
be placed within the islands itself, pos- 
sibly on Truk. (The islands are now 
ruled from Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, by 
high Navy officials.) The council also 
proposed that steps be taken to estab- 
lish new business enterprises in the 
islands. 

Before World War II, the islands, 
which are scattered over 3,000,000 
square miles, were ruled by Japan 
under the League of Nations. Violat- 
ing League instructions, the Japanese 
fortified them, and in World War II 
bloody battles were fought there. 

After the war, the United Nations 
took legal possession of the islands, 
then appointed the U.S. as trustee. 
The American Navy has had actual 
charge, although in some areas local 
native chiefs still rule over islanders. 


Troubles in Germany 


American troubles with Communism 
are not confined to Korea. Five 
days after the Communist army of 
northern Korea marched across the 
38th parallel into American-supported 
southern Korea, Russians made some 
unfriendly moves in Germany. 

West Berlin, where Americans are 
located, had been getting water and 
electricity from the eastern sector of 
the city, which is controlled by Soviet 
forces. Suddenly the water and elec- 
tricity were cut off. The Russians said 
they were not being paid enough for 
these services. And they threatened 
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also to halt the elevated train service 
which circulates through both zones 
of Berlin. 

Berliners waited anxiously to see 
just what the meaning of these Rus- 
sian moves was. It seemed clear they 
coincided with the drive into Korea. 
Some thought they were merely an 
attempt to divert western strength and 
attention from Korea. Others feared 
the Soviets planned another Berlin 
blockade. 

But these last fears turned out to be 
unfounded. Western officials were able 
to adjust the mechanism of the canal 
system, which controls water supply 
in west Berlin, to supply adequate 
water regardless of the Russian shut- 
off. They also were able to step up 
the local supply of electricity. The 
Russians did not make good their 
threat to stop the trains. 

However, the Soviet Government 
made still another move designed to 
irritate the U.S.—this time, a propa- 
ganda attack which, though seemingly 
comic, might have serious conse- 
quences. With usual diplomatic cere- 
mony, the Russian foreign office de- 
livered to Alexander Kirk, the Ameri- 
can ambassador, a note charging that 
the U.S. was attacking Russian-occu- 
pied territory with potato bugs. 

American authorities in Germany 
were accused of “dropping Colorado 
beetles over an extensive territory” in 
eastern Germany, with the intention 
of damaging food supply there. The 
claim was made, it seemed, to blame 
a crop failure on “capitalistic imperial- 
ism.” The charges were, of course, 
vigorously denied by U.S. officials. 


Korea 


When the Communists began their 
attack on the Republic of Korea four 
weeks ago, they undoubtedly had no 
idea that almost the entire world would 
soon be united against them. Yet, 
that is now the case. 

The common cause of the democratic 
nations is symbolized by the United 
Nations flag which now flies over the 
battlefields. It flies along with the 
flags of the United States, the Korean 
Republic, and other nations that are 
battling the Communists. 

While the chief burden of the fight- 
ing continues to fall on U.S. troops, 
nations that are lending support in-. 
clude Great Britain, Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS of the Reserve Officers Training Corps are learning about 
tanks this summer at the Army’s Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Maryland 
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of its fuselage on the ground for unloading. 
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and others. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has been designated Com- 
mander of these United Nations 
forces, and from time to time he is 
expected to give the UN Security 
Council a report on the progress of 
the fighting. 

This is the closest the world has yet 
come to having a truly United Na- 
tions armed force. In a recent edi- 
torial, the New York Times said, 
“Such an army is essential to impress 
upon all the world the fact that the 
forces mobilized under a United Na- 
tions mandate are not waging an ordi- 
nary war, nor, as Soviet propaganda 
charges, an ‘imperialistic’ war of con- 
quest, but are embarked instead upon 
a crusade in defense of the ffeedom 
and independence of all nations, and 
especially of the weaker nations only 
recently freed from a foreign yoke.” 

Meanwhile, our own Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, mindful of America’s 
major role in the Korean struggle, are 
working to build up their forces to 
full strength. Shortly after President 
Truman gave the armed forces permis- 
sion to resort to the draft, if neces- 
sary, the Army put in a call for 20,000 
men. Most of these young men will be 
in uniform by the first of September. 


Key Job 


The U.S. is playing an active part 
in setting up the high command which 
will coordinate military, economic, and 
political policies of the twelve-nation 
North Atlantic Council. A key Ameri- 
can representative on the Council will 
be Charles M. Spofford, a prominent 
New York lawyer. 

Mr. Spofford is U.S. “deputy” on 
the Council, representing Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. In this capacity, 
he will present the U.S. point of view, 
as the twelve nations form policies for 
their mutual protection. 

Mr. Spofford, a 48-year-old graduate 
of Yale University, seems well quali- 
fied for the job because of a back- 
ground in international affairs. Dur- 
ing the last war, he served as a 
brigadier general in the military gov- 
ernment branch of the U.S. Army. He 
was credited with outstanding work 
as an organizer and executive in 
North Africa and Italy. 

In the early part of the North 
African campaign, he was chairman 
of a joint economic mission with the 
French. Later he was chief of staff 
of the military government head- 
quarters in the Mediterranean theater. 
When President Truman named him 


to his new post with the Council he 
was serving in a well-known New 
York. law firm. 

The North Atlantic Council policy 
group, with which Mr. Spofford will 
serve, was set up during the London 
conference of Foreign Ministers last 
month. Its headquarters will be in 
the British capital. 


Good News for Britain 


Britain’s Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer (a cabinet minister similar to our 
Secretary of the Treasury) had some 
good news to report to the House of 
Commons recently. He told the law- 
makers that Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves—the funds. Britain has 
earned from the sale of goods to 
foreign nations—have increased con- 
siderably during the past few months. 
In fact, he said, they have risen above 
a “minimum safety” level. 

This is especially good news because 
Britain has suffered from a severe 
shortage of gold and dollars since 
World War II. The shortage has 
made it difficult for Britain to buy 
articles she needs from other lands, 
especially from the United States. 

The problem is something like this: 
For many years now, Brtiain has 
needed to buy more goods from the 
United States (thus spending gold 
and dollars) than she could sell to us 
(thus earning dollars). As a result, 
her prewar reserves of U.S. money, 
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When this new military cargo plane, the XC-120, reaches its destination, it can leave the lower part 
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country, dwindled away, and she had 
little left with which to pay for the 
goods she needed. 

Economists say that the recent in- 
crease in British dollar holdings is 
partly the result of her decision, made 
last September, to “devaluate’” or 
“cheapen” the pound. At that time, 
she changed the value of the pound 
from 4.03 U.S. dollars to 2.80 dollars. 

This had the same effect as if she 
had lowered the prices of the goods 
she wanted to sell. For instance, an 
American importer wanting to buy a 
British automobile priced at 400 
pounds, would have to pay only $1,120 
for it after devaluation, instead of 
$1,612. Since U.S. importers could 
buy more British goods with their 
dollars, the sale of British products to 
our country increased, and, at the 
same time, Britain’s earnings in dol- 
lars went up. 

Despite the recent cheerful report, 
however, Britons are taking a cau- 
tious view of the future. They have 
been receiving heavy loans from the 
United States, and this aid is sched- 
uled to end in 1952. Furthermore, 
the Britishers know that they must 
spend large sums of money to pur- 
chase wheat from us in the near 
future. 

For these reasons, Britain is con- 
tinuing to buy only necessities, and 
not luxuries, from foreign lands. She 
also is still striving to earn more 
dollars by making further increases in 
her sales to the United States. 
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A yield of 1,270,000 tons of sugar is expected—8,000 tons less than the record 


cate how widespread gambling is in the 
United States. 

2. Discuss the ways in which the ex- 
istence of gambling syndicates leads to 
corruption among some law-enforcement 
officers and other public officials. 

3. What is the purpose of an investi- 
gation undertaken by the Senate commit- 
tee headed by Estes Kefauver? 

4. Give the arguments put forth by 
people who think that gambling should 
be made legal. 

5. Discuss the points made by persons 
who oppose legalized gambling. 

6. Why is it hard for the states and 
cities to deal with the problem of gam- 
bling without aid from the federal gov- 
ernment? 

7. What laws have been suggested 
as means for giving the federal govern- 
ment a direct part in helping to elimi- 
nate gambling? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think gam- 
bling should be made legal in your state? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What, in your opinion, ean individ- 
ual citizens do to eliminate gambling? 
Explain your suggestions. 


Russia 


1. What fundamental belief of the © 
Communist Party leads us to think that 
Russia may eventually attack the United 
States? 

2. What considerations may keep the 
Soviet Union from starting a major 
conflict soon? i 

3. Discuss briefly the size of Russia, | 
the nature of its land, and its climate. 7 

4. List the Soviet Union’s leading ~ 
resources—its mineral as well as its? 
agricultural resources. : 

Give two reasons to explain why” 
Russia is not yet producing adequate | 
supplies of the everyday articles its? 
citizens need. 

6. Briefly describe the standards of” 
living of a factory worker, of his boss,? 
and of the group which includes army? 
officers, Communist Party leaders, scien- 7 
tists and actors. 

7. Explain why the Soviet government? 
is in theory democratic. : 

8. Why is it not democratic in prac- 
tice? 

9. Diseuss briefly the military power 
that is at Stalin’s disposal. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
a show of armed strength on the part 
of the United States and its allies is 
the best way of avoiding war between 


the Soviet Union and the democratic 
world? Explain. 
2. What do you think is Russia’s great- 


est strength? What, in your opinion, 
is its greatest weakness? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What changes are contemplated in 
the administration of the Pacific islands 
for which the U. S. is trustee? 

2. What job is “Radio Free Europe” 
attempting to do? 

3. Describe the action taken by the 
Russians in Berlin a few days after 
the army of northern Korea attacked 
the South Korean Republic. 

4. Discuss the good news the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reported 
to the House of Commons recently. 

5. To what post was Charles Spofford 
recently named? 
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Black and Caspian Seas, and there 
are also lofty peaks along the Afghan- 
istan frontier. Rivers are numerous 
and include the famous Volga which 
rises north of Moscow, Russia’s capi- 
tal, and winds for hundreds of miles 
east and south to empty into the 
Caspian Sea. 

Almost every type of climate is to 
be found in Russia. Wastelands in 
the north are frozen the year around. 
Siberian Russia, in Asia, has some 
of the coldest winters in the world, 
with temperatures that are often 60 
degrees below zero. Moscow has hot 
summers and close to zero tempera- 
tures in winter. In South Russia 
there are hot, desert regions. The 
Crimea, on the Black Sea, has a semi- 
tropical climate that makes it a favor- 
ite vacation spot. 


Wealth of Resources 


The Soviet Union is probably richer 
than is any other country in natural 
resources. Its coal production is the 
world’s fourth largest, following that 
of the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain. Russia is first in the 
production of chromite and second, 
after the United States, in iron ore 
resources. She is third in reserves 
of crude oil, exceeded only by the 
United States and Venezuela. She also 
has large natural reserves of alumi- 
num, copper, manganese, platinum, 
antimony, zinc, gold, and many other 
valuable minerals. 

Russia owns one third of the world’s 
timber supply, with forests that cover 
well over two million acres. The for- 
ests have hardy fir, pine, and birch 
trees in solid masses, spread out for 
hundreds of miles. The wild animals 
in these forests are trapped for their 
furs, which are sold widely. 

Russia has about twice as much land 
for farming as has the United States. 


) Almost every type of crop is grown— 
’ wheat in the great Ukraine, rye, flax, 
2 sunflowers for cooking oil, cotton, to- 


bacco, and grapes for wine. Cattle, 
pigs, sheep, goats, and chickens are 
found on the farms. A good many 
farmers fish in their spare time. They 
help to make fishing a large and im- 
portant industry. 

There are about 10 cities of a half 
million or more population. Moscow 
is the largest with over four million. 
Leningrad, with over three million, is 
a center for shipbuilding and tobacco 
manufacture. Kharkov, a city of nearly 
a million, has great factories that 
process iron and steel. Baku, on the 
Caspian, has many oil refineries. 

To connect her sprawling country, 
Russia operates about 70,000 miles 
of railways—between a third and a 
fourth as many miles of track as we 
have in our smaller country. The rail- 
ways fall far short of meeting the 
needs of the country, but more are be- 
ing built. Airplanes are used in in- 
creasing numbers for travel. Daily 
flights connect the principal cities, 
and there are regular schedules to 
European and Asiatic lands. 

Russia should be able to provide for 
all her needs from her great natural 
resources of minerals, forests, and 
crop land. She is, however, having a 
good deal of difficulty in turning her 
natural wealth into usable products. 
Especially is she finding it hard to 
make enough of the products needed 
by the average citizen—shoes, cloth- 
ing, and ordinary pots and pans. 





One reason for production troubles 
is that many Russians are not very 
handy with machinery. They often are 
stumped by a simple task, like chang- 
ing an automobile tire. This is to be ex- 
pected, for, until recent times, the vast 
majority of the Russian people were 
farmers who tilled the soil by ancient 
methods and rarely saw machinery. 

Stories—some true and some not 
true—are often told to show how 
little many Russians know even about 
ordinary machines. A favorite story 
told in Berlin concerns a Russian 
sergeant and a German lad with a 
bicycle. In 1945, at the end of World 
War II, the sergeant was a member 
of the Russian army of occupation 
in Germany. On the street one day 
he saw a cycling German approach. 
Suddenly, the sergeant stepped into 
the street and stopped the cyclist. 

“How much for that?” asked the 
sergeant. 

“Five thousand marks” (about $500 
at that time), replied the German. 

Without another word, the Russian 
sergeant handed over the money and 
took the bicycle. The sergeant managed 
to get on the wheel which was, as the 
story goes, the first he had ever seen. 
He wobbled along for a few seconds. 
Then, knowing nothing about balanc- 
ing himself he tumbled to the pave- 
ment. 

“No good; it won’t work,” said the 
Russian. He got up from the street 
and threw the bicycle into a ditch. He 
wanted nothing more to do with a 
machine that “won’t work.” Disgusted, 
and limping a bit, he walked away. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that not all Russians are incapable of 
handling machines properly. Russia 
has millions of skilled workmen. The 
Communist dictatorship set out only 
25 years ago to build up the nation’s 
industrial power. The large force of 
trained workers is the result of this 
program, and this force is said to 
have increased Soviet production by 
about 50 per cent since the end of 
World War II. (This is a Russian 
figure and, like many statistics given 
out by the Communist government, 
may be overoptimistic.) 

Military Supplies 

A very large part of present produc- 
tion is of military supplies. It comes 
chiefly from the new factories that 
Russia built in Siberia during and 
after the war. Aluminum, for exam- 
ple, is used in airplane manufacture, 
and its production has been boosted 
perhaps 50 per cent—to around 90,000 
tons a year—since the war. Steel 
production is about 18 million tons 
a year, and most of it is needed in 
making weapons for the Russian army. 
Electric-power output is almost 50 
per cent greater than in 1939. This 
power is feeding armament plants, 
westerners believe, instead of going 
into factories that make everyday 
goods. 

Even if all of Russia’s present facto- 
ries were devoted to turning out prod- 
ucts for the people, these products 
wouldn’t go very far. We make about 
six times as much aluminum and five 
times as much steel as do the Russians. 
Yet we are only 150 million people 
and are already equipped with many 
comforts of modern life. Most of 
Russia’s 200 million are in need of al- 
most everything from a new pair of 
socks to a good house or an apartment. 
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To make even a start in meeting all 
of Russia’s requirements at home, the 
country would need far greater pro- 
duction than she has at present. 
You can get a good idea of Russia’s 
great needs by taking a look at her 
people. There are many racial types, 
and about 150 different languages or 
dialects are spoken. A Soviet citizen 
may be Oriental, or Asiatic, in appear- 
ance if he lives in the east. Ivan, the 
average Russian you are most likely 
to see, is short and stocky and looks 
much like his European neighbors. 
_ Ivan leads a hard life. As a fac- 
tory worker, he may live in one of the 
many government-owned apartment 
buildings. These are modern in ap- 
pearance but often of poor construc- 
tion. And even if the building is com- 
fortable, Ivan and his family probably 
share their apartment with one or 
more other families. Housing was bad 
before the war. War damage made it 
worse, and it is still inadequate de- 
spite tremendous building programs. 
Ivan’s wage, on the average, is 
about 150 rubles a week, which is 
small. It takes about 20 per cent of 
his weekly earnings to buy just one 
pound of butter. It costs about 10 
per cent of his paycheck for a pound 
of meat. So butter and meat are out. 
Ivan lives mostly on bread, a thick 








cabbage soup, and potatoes. If he 
can, he grows vegetables in his own 
garden to improve his diet. Ivan has 
better food now than he did during the 
war, but he is far from well fed. 
Ivan’s factory boss, Peter, does 
quite a bit better. He may earn 10 
times as much as the worker. So 
Peter eats pretty well. He can have 
meat, especially the raw beef, chopped 
and heavily seasoned, which the Rus- 
sians love. He can buy butter and he 
may get some eggs. But even Peter, 
the boss, finds it difficult to get a 
roomy apartment or house. And his 
clothes and shoes are of poor quality. 


The Farmer's Life 


The Russian farmer also does fairly 
well in comparison with the factory 
worker. He may be just an employee 
on a government-owned farm. If so, 
he is paid wages and provided with 
housing and food, while the govern- 
ment takes the income from the sale 
of crops. More probably, however, he 
lives on one of the many large, col- 
lective farms. On these, the farmer is 
allotted a plot of ground for raising 
food for himself, and he may own a 
cow and some chickens as his personal 
property. Technically, the government 
lets him share the ownership of the 
larger fields with other farmers. He 
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also shares in the ownership of the big 
farm’s tractors and other machinery, 
and he gets a part of the farm’s in- 
come. Actually, the collective farm 
is as much under government direction 
as are the farms the government owns 
outright. 

The army officers, the Communist 
Party leaders, scientists, musicians, 
and actors do best of all in Russia. 
They are at the top of the ladder so 
long as they serve the government. 
They can add smoked eel and herring, 
favorite foods, to the raw beef they 
eat. They manage to get good clothes 
quite often and usually obtain the best 
housing available. Those at the very 
top may have an automobile, although 
even the new cars are old-looking in 
style. They are usually copies of pre- 
war American Fords and Packards 
or of the German Opel and BMW. 

Ivan sometimes grumbles when he 
sees the few enjoying advantages he 
does not have. The Soviet constitu- 
tion says that “he who does not work, 
neither shall he eat.” The constitu- 
tion also says that rewards shall be 
“to each according to his work.” Ivan 
works hard, about 47 hours a week. 
He does get medical care—although 
doctors are hard to find—and vacation 
benefits from his government. But 
plentiful food is not yet his. 


There isn’t much that Ivan can do 
to better his living beyond grumbling, 
and he must be very careful even 
about that. He may go to prison if 
he talks too loudly. An estimated 15 
million Russians are now in prison 
camps for “offenses” against the Com- 
munist dictatorship. The secret po- 
lice is so powerful that opposition to 
the government is almost impossible. 


Elections Are Held 


Ivan, in theory, elects the people 
who represent him. He votes for local 
government officials and for a two- 
house congress, called the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. There is also a 
cabinet, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, appointed by the congress. 
The congress and cabinet are supposed 
to make and administer the laws. 

When he goes to the polls, however, 
Ivan finds that the appearance of a 
democratic election process is a sham. 
There is only one list of candidates. 
The candidates are those acceptable 
to the Communist Party, although not 
all are necessarily party members. 
There is no opposition party; the Com- 
munists won’t permit it. So Ivan 
really has no chance to make a choice 
of his representatives. 

Ivan votes because he might lose 
his job if he did not do so. He might 


vote against the Communist candi- 
dates and force a new election. But, 
at the new election, he would face just 
another list of candidates the party 
endorsed. So Ivan rarely takes the 
trouble, and the risk of jail, to try 
to upset the electoral pattern. 

Election of government leaders isn’t 
very important in Russia anyway. 
The Communist Party is the real gov- 
erning power. At the top is the Po- 
litburo, or party council, which is 
headed by Stalin. From the top down 
the six million members of the party 
—a small number compared with the 
population of 200 million—hold all 
the really important executive jobs. 

The party decides on laws which 
the congress is directed to pass. The 
party controls the nation’s schools, 
press, radio, and theater. It is the 
real directing power for all of industry 
and agriculture—in short, for the 
whole life of Russia. 

Stalin has one of the world’s big- 
gest armies to back him up in what- 
ever he wants to do. He probably has 
four million men in arms now, and 
could quickly raise an army of 10 or 
15 million. 

Russia’s air force numbers nearly 
30,000 planes, although only about 
5,000 are modern combat craft. Her 
bombers are about like our B-29’s. 
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She appears not to have perfected 
long-range airships like our B-36, 
which can carry a bombload of 10,000 
pounds to a target 5,000 miles away 
and return without refueling. Rus- 
sia’s jet fighters are probably as good 
as ours. With a force that is already 
large, the Soviet Union is producing 
about 50,000 new planes a year. 

The Russian navy includes only 
about three battleships, but it has 
large numbers of cruisers and de- 
stroyers and it has hundreds of 
modern submarines. These dangerous 
vessels are expected to play an im- 
portant role in any new war. Most 
important, Russia is working to catch 
up with us on atomic bomb produc- 
tion. She probably is trying to build 
a hydrogen bomb, and she is believed 
to be building great numbers of 
guided missiles. 

So it is that we see the Russia of 
today—the largest nation in the world, 
with millions in need although the 
country is rich in resources, with a 
growing industrial production largely 
devoted to war materials, with a Com- 
munist dictatorship of the few over 
the many, and with a large army to 
back up a dream of spreading com- 
munism to all the world. This is the 
Russia which is opposed today by the 
United States and other free nations. 
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Joseph Stalin 


Historical Backgrounds -- The Russian Story 


O nation on earth has a more dra- 

matic history than Russia’s. Her 
story is a long and complex one, cover- 
ing over a thousand years of growth, 
war, and migration, but its outline is 
simple and easy to follow. It shows 
us a nation, formed in an isolated 
part of the vast Eurasian continent, 
growing larger and larger as it 
reaches out toward oceans that can 
link it with the rest of the world. 

The story begins in the western 
part of modern Russia, where Finnish 
and Slavic tribes once lived deep in 
the forests or scattered along river- 
banks. In the ninth century these 
people were disturbed by parties of 
tall, fair-haired fighting men who 
forced their way into the region. The 
strangers were Northmen from Scan- 
dinavia. They were brothers of those 
Northmen who were sailing west to 
the British Isles and Iceland and 
south to the Mediterranean. 

Some of the eastward-bound North- 
men went inland from the Baltic Sea 
and settled where Novgorod and Mos- 
cow stand today (see map, pages four 
and five). Others pushed up from the 
Black Sea and established a kingdom 
at Kiev. Since the newcomers were 
called Russ by the older inhabitants, 
the little states they founded came 
to be spoken of as Russian. 

Trade with Constantinople brought 
the Russian states both the goods and 
the customs of the great city on the 
3osporus and introduced Greek Catho- 
lic Christianity. But in the 13th cen- 
tury history suddenly took a different 
turn. Armies of Mongol horsemen 
swept over northern Asia and into 
Europe, conquering nearly everywhere 
and destroying all who resisted them. 
The Russian states were made parts of 
a huge Mongol empire. 


Birth of a Nation 


Under Mongol rule, Moscow became 
a big trading city, and its grand duke 
was soon the most powerful of the 
Russian princes. In the 15th century, 
Grand Duke Ivan III threw off the 
Mongol yoke, conquered some of his 
neighbors, and laid the foundations 
of a united Russia. Later Ivan IV 
(better known as “Ivan the Terrible”) 
added much more land to the territory 
he had inherited. He exchanged the 
title of grand duke for the more ex- 
alted one of czar. 

In 1682 there came to the throne 
of Russia a 17-year-old boy who is 
remembered as Peter the Great. He 
had spent much of his childhood in 





the company of Germans who lived 
on the outskirts of Moscow. From 
them he had learned that Russia was 
far behind western Europe in the 
arts of war and peace. 

Czar Peter was determined to catch 
up with the west. He built shipyards, 
launched a navy, and trained a new, 
well-equipped army to fight the 
Swedes. “ Wishing to open a “window 
on Europe” and to have a seaport for 
Baltic trade, he built a new capital, 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), in 
the marshes on the Gulf of Finland. 

Under Peter, Russia grew mightily 
in size and strength. She made fur- 
ther progress during the reign of 
Catherine the Great (1762-1796). By 
the time Catherine died, the flag with 
the two-headed Russian eagle flew on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea, the Black 
Sea, the Arctic Ocean, and the North 
Pacific. 

But Russia was not satisfied. The 
Arctic Ocean was too far north to be 
much good. On the Baltic, the Pacific, 
and even the Black Sea, Russian ports 
were blocked by ice at times. More- 
over, other nations guarded the en- 
trances to the Baltic and the Black 
Sea and might block the straits in 
time of war. For these reasons, 
warm-water seaports and control of 
the approaches to the Black Sea be- 
came Russia’s primary goals. Her at- 
tempts to get what she wanted kept 
Europe and Asia in turmoil for gen- 
erations. 

In the 1800’s, Russia was a giant— 
but a giant with a weak heart. She 
was an agricultural country where 
farming was carried on in an old- 
fashioned way by peasants who worked 
the estates of the rich. The peasants 
were underfed, ragged, and illiterate. 
Since the czar’s government was con- 
cerned mainly with the welfare of the 
upper classes, the poor had no chance 
to better their condition. 

Naturally, the government tried 
hard to keep radicai ideas from seeping 
into Russia. Among the 19th-century 
revolutionaries were two Germans, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, who 
published in 1847 a document called 
the Communist Manifesto. It urged 
the workers of all lands to unite and 
overthrow the existing social order 
by abolishing class distinctions and 
taking from private ownership the 
means of producing wealth. Marx 
and his followers thought business 
should be owned by the people as a 
whole and run by the government. 

About the turn of the century, the 


ideas of Marx were studied—and 
amplified—by a Russian revolutionary, 
Nikolai Lenin. He explained Marx 
to the Russians through a propaganda 
journal which he published abroad and 
smuggled into his homeland to fan 
unrest there. He constantly preached 
the necessity for an armed uprising 
of peasants and industrial workers. 


War and Revolution 


In the spring of 1917, while Russia 
was fighting Germany and Austria, 
the revolution for which Lenin had 
been working broke out. The czar 
was forced to give up his throne, and 
a republic was established. But Lenin 
was not pleased. He wanted a Commu- 
nist state. In the autumn his Com- 
munists seized power. They set up 
a government of one party—their 
party—and ended the war by accept- 
ing the harsh terms dictated by 
Germany. 

One of the minor cabinet posts in 
the Communist government fell to a 
veteran revolutionary who called him- 
self Joseph Stalin. Unlike Lenin, he 


had done his work in Russia. Several 
times he had been jailed, only to es- 


MOSCOW in the days of the czars. 


cape. Finally, the czar’s police sent 
him to Siberia. He was freed with 
other political prisoners after the revo- 
lution. Returning to Moscow, he be- 
gan playing very clever politics. 

At the death of Lenin, Joseph Stalin 
—against the previously expressed 
wishes of Lenin himself—took over 
the reins of government. He had his 
own ideas as to what Marx and Lenin 
had meant by communism. These ideas 
became official doctrine. 

Under Stalin the Russian state was 
to be run by the Communist Party 
through its Politburo. Stalin was 
careful to appoint only his friends to 
this all-important committee. 

In many ways it was as though 
Peter the Great had returned and were 
operating on a larger scale. Stalin 
set about making Russia an up-to-date 
industrial nation as well as a more 
efficient agricultural one. He bought 
the latest machinery abroad, hired 
foreign experts to train Russian tech- 
nicians, and forced the peasants to 
work on large collective farms. 

He showed that he could be as ruth- 
less as any czar. In the winter of 
1933-34, millions of peasants died of 
hunger because he would not let those 
who opposed collectivization have grain 
from government storehouses. Before 
World War II the Communist secret 
police were given a free hand in deal- 
ing with suspected traitors. The most 
elementary principles of justice were 
completely disregarded as the army, 
industry, and officialdom were purged 
of actual and imagined treason. 

The German attack of 1941 was a 
heavy blow. Half a million square 
miles were overrun by the enemy, and 
the destruction was appalling. Seven 
million Russians—one in 27—lost their 
lives. But the spirit of the people and 
hard fighting by both Russians and 
their allies brought final victory. 

As the map on pages four and five 
shows, Russia emerged from the war 
larger and more powerful than ever. 
She lost no time in using the Commu- 
nist parties in neighboring countries 
to get control of their governments. 
Under Stalin, Russian expansion has 
acquired a speed and efficiency that 
would have amazed even Peter and 
Catherine the Great. 
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The Cathedral of St. Basil (left) rises opposite 


the walled group of palaces and government buildings known as the Kremlin. 
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Gambling in the U.S. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


public officials are not corrupt, but 
some of them are. 

Gambling organizations, with huge 
amounts of money at their disposal, 
are eager to make deals with any poli- 
tician who can be bought—who will 
swap influence for money or other 
bribes. Gamblers, eager to have such 
men elected to office, enter the politi- 
cal arena, and make their weight felt 
by giving or withholding campaign 
funds and aid in getting out the vote. 
This is not mere speculation and con- 
jecture. Known gamblers are active 
today in political circles in many parts 
of the country. 


Other Forms of Crime 


Moreover, there is evidence to show 
that “big-time” gamblers, are them- 
selves connected with other forms of 
crime—murder, thievery, and the rest. 
One leading gambler, recently slain, 
had a record of arrests on charges 
of suspicion of holdup, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, manslaughter with an 
automobile, and bootlegging. He was 
believed to have been connected with 
a group that dealt illegally in nar- 
cotics. Yet, this man was the political 
boss of a leading city. 

The American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences has pointed out 
that on gambling’s heels come the 
pickpocket, the narcotics peddler, the 
safecracker, the blackmailer, the 


ma- 
chine boss, the corrupt judge, and 
other paid protectors of crime less 


easily forgiven than gambling. 

The spectre of the sinister influence 
of organized gambling in government 
is highly alarming. It has prompted 
the U. S. Senate to launch an inves- 
tigation of nationwide gambling. A 
five-man committee, headed by Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat of Tennessee, is 
now attempting to discover just how 
extensive interstate gambling is, what 
national ties there are among gam- 
blers, and the amount of political in- 
fluence they have. While this commit- 
tee will investiy.te other forms of 
crime as well as gambling, it is this 
phase of its work which is receiving 
most attention at present. Any rec- 
ommendations it may make regarding 
new gambling laws will be heard with 
great interest. 

Some people, while deploring gam- 
bling, doubt the effectiveness of any 
laws which Congress might pass with 
the aim of curbing gambling. They say 
it is “human nature” to gamble; peo- 
ple of all times in all nations have 
always done it and always will. Rather 
than write laws designed to halt it, 
they believe it would be more practical 
to enact legislation making various 
forms of gambling legal and enabling 
the states or the federal government to 
regulate it. 

These people think that if gambling 
were legal and regulated, racketeers 
would no longer be interested in it 
as a vocation. It is argued that legal- 
ized gambling would halt the bribery 
of public officials, as well as the law- 
lessness and the corruption which fol- 
low in its wake. Government regula- 
tion would remove the enormous profits 
from gambling, for competition among 
the legalized operators would lead them 
to reduce their “take.” 

Those who favor legalized gambling 
say that it would result in less gam- 
bling. They maintain that some people 
are always attracted to “forbidden 
fruit.” If gambling could be done 


legally, in an open and aboveboard 
fashion, it would lose its attraction. 

In addition, supporters of legalized 
gambling say that it would provide 
the government with new and large 
sources of income. Money put up for 
gambling would be taxed, just as it 
is in the few states which now allow 
regulated betting at race tracks. This 
is not a negligible consideration, it is 
said, in these days when the public 
debt is large and there is still need 
to keep military expenditures high. 

Most Americans firmly oppose any 
such moves. They think that govern- 
ment should not align itself with what 
is essentially an immoral practice, nor 
enter into partnership with those who 
profit by it. The lure of something 
for nothing and the hope of getting 
rich quick, on which gambling breeds, 
should not be encouraged by extend- 
ing official recognition to gambling. 

These people also point to unsuccess- 
ful experiments with legalized gam- 
bling. Idaho, for example, gave its 
cities permission to license slot ma- 
chines in 1947. In less than two years, 
one city withdrew its licensing when 
it found that the scheme was not 
working. It discovered that many of 
the machines were owned by a syndi- 
cate which presented false bills of 
sale to the government. Operators 
devised means of secretly extracting 
coins so that the city did not obtain 
its full share of revenue. Those who 
installed slot machines in their places 
of business were still bribing public 
officials in hope of insuring the re- 
newal of their licenses. Other Idaho 
cities had similar experiences, and 
they, too, ended the licensing. 

Those who oppose legalized gam- 
bling deny that making it open and 
aboveboard will lessen it. They feel 
certain that legalization would only 
cause more gambling, for it would 
then be easier for people to bet. These 
citizens also doubt that vastly in- 
creased government revenues would 
result from making gambling legal. 
They argue that the government would 
have to hire a fairly large staff of 
investigators and others to administer 
government regulation. 

It is also reasonable to assume 
that governments would have to in- 
crease their public welfare budgets 
if they legalize gambling. Experi- 
ence in the past has shown that legal 
gambling nearly always brings a 
greater number of people to relief 
rolls—people who, instead of working, 
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politicians, by interfering with law enforcement, allow crime to grow. 


rely on “striking it rich” by gambling 
or who lose a large part of their wages 
in that way. 

While the debate pro and con con- 
tinues, law-enforcement officials are 
discussing methods of enforcing the 
anti-gambling laws now on the books 
and of checking the spread of this 
illegal activity. Two national con- 
ferences held within the last six 
months brought this problem into 
focus. One was the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Law Enforcement 
Problems; the other a meeting of the 
American Municipal Association, an 
organization of mayors of over 10,000 
towns and cities. 

In both meetings, officials generally 
favored i ‘rom the federal govern- 
ment in enivrcing anti-gambling stat- 
utes. By and large, they agreed with 
deLesseps Morrison, Mayor of New 
Orleans, who told the mayors’ group: 

“We do not ask the federal govern- 
ment to take over this task, nor do we 
condone the failure of indifferent or 
inefficient local officials to work for 





WIDE WORLD 


BETTING ON THE RACES is one of the nation’s leading forms of gambling 


enforcement in their communities. We 
do say, however, that when local offi- 
cials wage war on nationally organized 
underworld elements whose supply 
lines, communications, ana general 
operations cut across municipal, 
county, state, and even national lines 
—then this problem is no longer a 
local one to be handled sclely by local 
officials whose jurisdiction and 
formation are so limited.” 


in- 


What National Law? 


But there was less agreement on 
the specific role of the U. S. govern- 
ment. Most of the officials would like 
a national law to ban interstate ship- 
ment of slot machines to states in 
which they are illegal. Most would 
like to see racing information barred 
from telegraph wires and from other 
forms of rapid communication. Some 
would also like to see the FBI’s area 
of operations extended by law so that 
it could help local and state authorities 
round up gamblers. 

Many, however, would rather see an 
increase in the services that the FBI 
makes available to local police. Among 
them are scientific examination of evi- 
dence and fingerprint analysis. In 
addition to this, it is recommended 
that communities work together more 
closely than they now do in efforts to 
curb gambling. A larger number of 
uniform laws on procedure against 
criminals and interstate agreements 
on crime control would be helpful. 

While many law-enforcement officers 
admit there is no simple solution to 
this problem, they insist that some- 
thing must be done to curb nation- 
wide, organized gambling. They agree 
with a report of the Citizens Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts that “the 
emergence and development . . . of 
these criminal syndicates extending 
throughout our country [is] 
the most prominent, the most threat- 
ening, and the least understood fea- 
ture of our national crime problem.” 
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Ten Ways to Help Increase U. 8. Production 


CED Suggests Steps to Follow in Attempting to Double Our “Real’”’ Wages 


N a recently published pamphlet, 

“How to Raise Real Wages,” the 
Committee for Economic Development 
points out that the real wages of the 
American people—the amount of 
goods their earnings will buy—have 
tripled since 1900. Today’s wages, 
the committee contends, can be 
doubled by 1980 if our production in- 
creases as rapidly in the future as it 
has in the past. 

Five factors, discussed fully in this 
paper last week, have, according to 
the CED, brought about the vast gain 
in production since 1900. They are: 
the increased use of mechanical en- 
ergy, investments by the American 
people in private businesses, improve- 
ments in health and skills of the work- 
ing people, improvements in business 
management, and the willingness of 
workers to shift into new jobs. These 
same factors, the CED says, can help 
us double our present-day produc- 
tion by 1980, and the organization 
suggests 10 concrete steps which we 
can take, individually and acting 
through our federal and state govern- 
ments, to achieve that increase. 

The first of these steps is that of 
keeping industry growing and of help- 
ing to avoid depressions. Performing 
this gigantic task, the CED says, is 
everyone’s job. Employee, employer, 
labor leader, farmer—each has the 
responsibility of increasing his own 
capacity to produce and of seeing that 
his particular group does not demand 
more than its share of the total 
amount of goods made. 

Acting through federal and state 
governments we should see that prac- 
tices which limit competition are out- 
lawed. Tax policies should encour- 
age rather than discourage invest- 
ment in businesses. Information and 
other forms of limited aid should be 
made available to business concerns. 

But, according to the CED, the 
federal and state governments should 
not be called upon to provide jobs. 
Public works should be established 
only in fields, such as forest and soil 
conservation, where private business 
cannot do the job. (The question of 
individual and governmental respon- 
sibility in a free economy is discussed 
in an earlier pamphlet, entitled “To- 
ward More Production, More Jobs, and 
More Freedom,” . published by the 
CED. That pamphlet, and the one 
entitled “How to Raise Real Wages,” 
can be obtained free of charge from 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 


SMALL BUSINESSES stimulate competition and bring new products to the market. 


ment, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

A second step to take in increasing 
production is that of reducing sea- 
sonal unemployment. Agricultural 


workers, particularly, are often not - 


employed the year around. Numerous 
manufacturing industries—food pro- 
cessing plants, the millinery industry, 
and others—have their busy and their 
slack seasons. By keeping plants go- 
ing throughout the year or by opening 
new businesses to use workers in slack 
times, we can, says the CED, increase 
both production and the earnings of 
employees affected. 

A third step in the effort to build 
up production is that of improving 
the quality of new businesses and re- 
ducing the “mortality rate’ among 
small concerns. New industries stim- 
ulate and improve production, in the 
CED’s view, by creating competition 
and by bringing new products to the 
market. Yet failures are extremely 
high among new and small businesses. 
Extra aid can be given to these con- 
cerns, by helping them to find capital 
and by furnishing them with advice 
about marketing, advertising, and pur- 
chasing. Indeed, the CED thinks that 
the job of providing capital and advice 
for new firms may become an im- 
portant business in itself. 


Tax Reforms 


Making reforms in the tax system 
to encourage business investments is 
a fourth step to take in stimulating 
production over the next 30 years. 
Generally speaking, funds are avail- 
able for business, but few people are 
willing to invest in new, untried ven- 
tures. The “risks” are high because 
the new product may not work or it 
may not appeal to the buying public 
and the investment may be lost. Yet 
new products are necessary if our 
standards of living are to rise. 

The federal government, in partic- 
ular, the CED feels, can encourage 
“risk taking” by revamping its tax 
laws. It can, for instance, let firms 
balance profits and losses over a period 
of five years instead of the present two 
and thus give new businesses a longer 
time in which to “get started.” 

As a fifth step, the CED urges that 
businesses themselves increase the 
rate at which they buy new equipment. 
The CED points to the lessons taught 
us by France and England where the 
use of outmoded equipment has threat- 
ened to strangle production. A busi- 
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BALANCE IMPORTS and exports, says the CED, to help raise standards of living 


nessman often hates to spend money 
for a new machine when his old one 
is in good running order. Yet, new 
equipment means increased output. 

Business itself should be alert to 
this problem, and the federal govern- 
ment can help the situation by permit- 
ting the costs of equipment to be 
“written off” for tax purposes at a 
faster rate than is now allowed. 

The sixth step recommended by the 
CED is that of balancing our imports 
and exports. When we send other 
countries more goods than we buy 
from them, the CED contends, we 
have less to consume than we other- 
wise would. We also have to pay for 
the goods we send abroad through 
taxes used for foreign aid programs. 

Increases in imports, the CED finds, 
might cause unemployment in fields 
where imported products take the place 
of U. S.-made goods. Workers in those 
fields could, however, be helped to find 
new jobs, and meanwhile the amount 
of goods available for the entire popu- 
lation would be increased. 

A seventh part of the CED’s pro- 
gram for higher production calls for 
an opening of employment opportuni- 
ties for older people. When people 
retire, say, at the age of 65, they con- 
tinue to use goods, but they do not 
help in the production process. Fur- 
thermore, that part of the population 
which is over 65 is constantly grow- 
ing. Within a short time, this growth 
may put a severe burden on the 
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Their growth should be encouraged, 


according to the Committee for Economic Development. 


younger workers. The CED thinks 
we should all benefit if industry pro- 
vided more jobs for older persons. 

As its eighth point, the CED con- 
tends that production can be improved 
if business concerns and labor organi- 
zations will try to stimulate efficiency 
among rank-and-file employees. The 
CED feels that a thorough survey 
would show vast areas where em- 
Dloyees have few incentives. 

One example is in the industries 
that use the “straight” seniority sys- 
tem. Under this plan promotions go 
to persons who have been with a firm 
for the longest time if their ability is 
“sufficient,” regardless of whether or 
not they are the best individuals for 
the jobs. The CED thinks this sys- 
tem should be replaced by one in which 
ability and efficiency are given more 
nearly equal weight with seniority. 


Use Employee's Ideas 


Finding ways to use the knowledge 
of the labor force is the ninth of the 
CED’s recommendations. Ideas con- 
tributed by employees have always 
been important in building up U. S. 
industries. They can, the CED thinks, 
become even more important as ad- 
vancements are made in the training 
and education of employees. Each 
firm should devise ways to tap the 
knowledge its employees have and to 
encourage them to develop new ideas. 

As its tenth and last proposal, the 
CED calls upon labor organizations 
to abolish “make-work” rules and 
“featherbedding.” These practices are 
used to stretch the jobs in industries 
where new machinery reduces the 
number of employees who are needed. 
Individuals may benefit from these 
practices, but over-all output of goods 
fails to increase and the population 
as a whole suffers. Many unions, the 
CED finds, are opposed to featherbed- 
ding and make-work rules, but the 
few that have adopted them should 
discontinue their use and workers who 
lose their jobs through the introduc- 
tion of new machinery should be 
helped to find new places where they 
can really produce usable goods. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is an organization of busi- 
nessmen that is constantly studying 
our economic system. Its publications 
deserve study and thought, even by 
persons who may not agree with its 


conclusions. 
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